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WELCOME TU 


Init NelonbUnHUUL 


Contemporary architecture is often maligned 
for detracting from ‘neighborhood character.’ 
A new crop of buildings are doing just the opposite. 
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THANK YOU 

SF WEEKLY READERS 
FOR RECOGNIZING 
CHRIS DOLAN 

BEST INJURY LAWYER 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
FOR SIX YEARS IN A ROW! 


Best Lawyers 


BEST 
LAW FIRMS 


NORTHERN 2019 


CALIFORNIA 


TOP 100 


And by the way, others agree with you. 


O19 Examiner 
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CHRIS DOLAN Founder & Chief Legal Counsel, Dolan Law Firm PC 


TRIAL LAWYER OF THE YEAR San Francisco Trial Lawyers Association 
TRIAL LAWYER OF THE YEAR Consumer Attorneys of California 

TOP 100 LAWYERS IN CALIFORNIA Daily Journal 

“4 CALIFORNIA SUPER LAWYERS TOP 100 
CALIFORNIA LAWYER OF THE YEAR 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHARACTERS 


Contemporary architecture is 

often maligned for disrupting 
“neighborhood character. It doesn't 
have to be that way. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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VACCINES& VACANCIES 


What happens to SF rents after we 
get a vaccine? 

BY SHEILATRAN 
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The California Honey Drops 
press on, despite COVID-19. 
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THIS HAS BEEN 
ONE HELL OF 
A GREAT DAY 
IN AMERICAN 

HISTORY! 


i iu Met 


amma! Jaana | |q a 


Who could have seen this coming? 


Can't WeAllJust Get Along? 


HE OTHER DAY, I found an unexpected burst of optimism in an unex- 
pected place: conservative talk radio. 

There I was, driving along in my rickety American Motors-era Jeep, 
which for some inexplicable reason regularly forgets its radio presets. Fum- 
bling for NPR, I came across a different signal, populated by unfamiliar voices 
— all of them shot through with that sardonic, devil-may-care smugness en- 
demic to shock jocks and sportscasters. 

I braced myself for open calls to political violence and rebellion. Instead I 
found a group of men seemingly concerned about the fate of the country. 

Then they took a phone call from Oklahoma. 

This, I thought to myself, is where it will surely get ugly. And yet, even as 
the caller professed to be a die-hard Trumper, who loves nothing more than 
watching Democrats squrim, I was pleasantly surprised by what he wished 
to see in the remaining days between now and the innauguration of Presi- 
dent-elect Joe Biden. 

His pie-in-the-sky scenario? That Trump should resign, be pardoned by his 
successor, Vice President Mike Pence, and that life could return to normal. You 
know: when liberals and conservatives were only mean to each other online, 
and didn’t actually take up arms against one another in the streets. 

While I was disappointed by what I heard, I mean what I just said: I was 
genuinely and pleasantly surprised. 

In the week since our outgoing president fanned the flames of insurrection, 
I've poured countless hours into doom scrolling through my algorithmically 
curated news feeds, coming to accept as that this entire country is just one 
tiny spark shy of a full-blown conflagration. 

But what if the powder keg isn’t quite as primed as all those A-B tested 
headlines and inflammatory social media posts would have us believe? 

Is it possible that the vast majority of Trump’s supporters just kind of enjoy 
watching us out here on the Left Coast squirm? I’m not saying that it’s right; 
I’m not saying that it’s not destructive and corrosive; I’m not defending school 
yard bullying in any way; I’m certainly not defending Trump, who I believe to 
be the most dangerous man I've ever encountered in my lifetime. 

What I am saying is that if we do hope to avoid the worst case scenario, we 
aren't going to get there by remaining in our silos and assuming the worst of 
our fellow Americans. 

That dude in the viking helmet? Unquestionably a douche. The rioters who 
bludgeoned Capitol Police Officer Brian Sicknick to death must be brought to 
justice. Trump? He will have to face the music in a court of law. 

But it is my hope that these individuals — despicable as they are — only 
represent a minority of the Trump faithful. If the majority of Trumpers are 
more akin to the kooky conservative uncle I heard on that conservative talk 
show, | think we can pull through this stronger than ever. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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BACK 10 THE FUTURE: 
PANDEMIC THEN & NOW 


MLULLLULLLLULLLLLL DLL hhh es 


I agree we need to get 

the vaccine out to 

the people. I’m not 
understanding why 

this is going so slow when 
we ve had 10 months to prepare. 


— Tansie Eye 


SF RENTS KEEP FALLING 


MUMMMMMMMMMMMMN a hd 


Getting back to 
what... once was... 
and should have al- 
ways been the nor- 
mality without those Bay area 
tech companies that triggered 
disproportionate gentrifica- 
tion... Hope it stays like that... 
happy for the San Franciscans 
and sorry for the landlords! 


— @dagouassat1 


SCOTT WIENER’S 
AMBITIOUS AGENDA 


MUMMIES bb bed 


Extend California's eviction 
moratorium ... what about 
the property owners who are 
responsible for mortgages, 
overhead expenses, 


and property taxes? 


— e@johnnymacjp 


VANDALS HIT 
PELOSI'S HOUSE 


VUULLMMUMMMMMMNLNNNNNN a bbhd 


If I were a “hard-core leftist” 
who “wAnTeD EvErY- 
tHiNg,” you know 
what I wouldn't scrawl 
on Nancy Pelosi's 
House? “wE wAnT eVeRy- 
ThInG!” 


— David Mason 


WHAT ABOUT THE DIVES? 


VLULLLULLLLLLTLULLTLULDTLULTTLD DNDN hh des 


Really hoping for 
the best for our 
local dives . 


— @cellardoor 
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SOPHOMORIC SLUMP FOR TRUMP'S “SILENT MAJORITY’ 


YL“ hb hb bbb sbddccdddccdddcdddcddddcddddcddddddddaddddcdddccdddddddaddddadddaadddaddddadddaadadddadadddaada 


The planned MAGA rally outside Twitter HQ was an epic fail. 


BY SF WEEKLY STAFF 


NLIKE THOSE the Capitol Police in Washington, D.C., the 
SFPD seems to have been prepared — maybe overprepared — 
for a Trump-motivated attack on Twitter’s headquarters in San 
Francisco on Monday, Jan. 11. 

Twitter, after incubating far-right misinformation and giving 
Trump unfettered access to his base for over four years, permanently 
suspended No. 45 from the platform on Friday. The suspension came 
after a conservative mob, incited by Donald Trump, attacked the 
Capitol on Wednesday, Jan. 6, during the certification of Joe Biden’s 
Presidential election win. 

Posts from the far-right, misinformation-infested internet forum 
TheDonald.win had told supporters to gather outside Twitter head- 
quarters this morning at 8 a.m. Yet by 9 a.m., nobody but a handful 
of reporters, police, and one counter-protester could be found at the 
intersection of 10th St. and Market St. “Impeach! Remove! Today!” 
the protestor’s sign read. 

In preparation, Metal Public Works barricades had been placed 
around the entire block where Twitter’s HQ is located, between 9th 
and 10th streets and between Market and Mission. Approximately 
30 police officers were deployed to the area. Due to the lack of action, 
they merely huddled casually in conversation throughout the morn- 
ing. Crucially, Lyft’s rentable bikes were protected by the sufficiently 
spaced barricades. 

More eventful than the protest itself might be the snarky response 
of San Franciscans. Many were quick to point out that due to corona- 
virus safety precautions, Twitter employees have been working from 
home since March — in other words, Trump supporters would have 
been yelling at an empty building. Another joked that SOMA’s costly 
parking would be a strong-enough deterrent. A third teased an ABC7 
reporter for a short video report: ““This is Dan Noyes, reporting live 
from no scene...” the tweet said. 

It remains a mystery how insurgents dense enough to wear a work 
badge to a riot or give their full name to reporters could make a 
playground of the US Senate chambers, while events like today’s fail. 
The de-facto shutdown of Parler, however, may have something to 
do with it. After reporters zero’d in on how the ‘free speech’-focused 
social media platform was used to organize attacks on the Capitol, 
Amazon Web Services suspended its services to the platform. Tem- 
porarily without a centralized meeting place online, Trump’s most 
loyal internet trolls are left with a fractured array of internet forums 
like TheDonald.win. 

To celebrate Twitter’s indefinite suspension of Donald Trump’s 
account, a group of left-wing protestors projected “#TrumpBanned at 


last, Onthe Twitter HO ar 
5:30 p.m. later that evening. 
“We must put an equal or 
greater amount of pressure 
on Twitter to fight disin- 
formation and defend our 
democracy, organizer Alan 
Marling said. In true Bay 
Area fashion, left wing count- 
er-protestors are set to steal 
the show. 

As of now, it appears San 
Francisco's ‘silent majority’ is 
keeping its mouth shut. 


rNab-ele)bt-t¢ 


Depressed? 


Relationship 
issues? 
Receive therapy via your 
smartphone, tablet or computer. 
Convenient & Secure. 
HIPAA compliant. 
Affordable—starting at *45. 
Available to anyone in California. 


e Fuller.edu/fpfs 


rAFULLER 


PSYCHOLOGICAL & FAMILY SERVICES 


The clinic of Fuller School of Psychology 
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Trump Banned from Twitter for Life 


Tweet 


oy idj.T 
AS) Vonaid j. rump 


BAMAGATE MAKES WATERGATE LOOK LIKE 


! P| IAIOES! 





Master of the all-caps hateful haiku, Donald Trump has been booted from Twitter, Facebook, and most other popular social media networks. 


Silicon Valley says itis done with the Donald. But do tech companies actually care about 
democracy, or are they just joining the winning team? BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


N THE WANING days of his 

presidency, some of President 

Donald Trump’s favorite mega- 

phones have been taken away 
from him. 

Following the MAGA mob’s 
desecration of the Capitol on Jan. 
6, Twitter, Facebook, Youtube, 
Reddit, Snap, Discord, and Twitch 
all announced policies that either 
banned or severely restricted 
President Trump’s use of their 
platforms. Facebook, the largest 
social network and traditionally 
one of the most reticent to re- 
strict its users, banned Trump’s 
accounts for “at least” the remain- 
der of his presidency. After a brief 
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12 hour ban on the 6th, two days 
later Twitter permanently sus- 


pended Trump’s personal account. 


@realDonaldTrump, the digital 
avatar that was such a big part of 
Trump’s rise, with its angry, all- 
caps pronouncements, bald-faced 
lies, and racist dog whistles, is 
now completely blank. 

For many Trump foes, these 
bans were a very long time coming. 
Since before he entered politics, 
back when he was promoting 
“birther” conspiracy theories 
about President Obama, Trump 
used social media to spread mis- 
information and inflame racist 


hostility. More recently, his COVID 
° SFWEEKLY.COM 


denialism and repeated lies about 
election fraud on Twitter have 
been linked to actual violence, 

like the attempted kidnapping of 
Michigan Gov. Gretchen Whitmer, 
and death threats against the 
Georgia Secretary of State. 

But after the events in Washing- 
ton, D.C., something shifted. A new, 
wider chorus of voices called on 
social media companies to censure 
Trump. After largely resisting such 
calls for years, the Silicon Valley 
giants are now relenting, not only 
banning Trump’s accounts, but re- 
fusing to host alternative social me- 
dia platforms like Parler where they 
say Trump supporters are planning 


future insurrections. However, with 
the presidency and both houses 
of Congress now in the hands of 
Democrats, these moves might be 
as much about political expediency 
as protecting democracy. 

“This is clearly an unprecedented 
move in terms of media history, 
an organ of public discourse being 
denied a sitting president” says Ian 
Davis, a professor of Media Studies 
at UC Berkeley who researches the 
intersection of media and politics. 
“But at the same time, there is no 
precedent for a sitting president to 
challenge the separation of powers 
through a threat of mob violence. 
So, you know, unprecedented mea- 
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sures for unprecedented times.” 


NEW CRITICS 


For days leading up to the Wash- 
ington, D.C., protest that led to 
the storming of the Capitol, Pres- 
ident Trump was egging on his 
supporters on social media. In ad- 
dition to his typical ravings about 
having won the election, which 
Twitter was labeling with fraud 
notices, Trump promised his sup- 
porters the Jan. 6 protest would 
be “wild.” At the protest itself, 

on the National Mall, Trump in- 
structed his supporters to march 
down to the Capitol, telling them 
“you ll never take back your coun- 
try with weakness.” Then, once 
the mob infiltrated the building, 
Trump resisted calls by his aids 

to dispatch the National Guard. 
After a long period of silence, he 
eventually released a video where 
he couched a gentle request for 
the protestors to return home in 
yet another false screed about the 
election being stolen. He also told 
the Confederate-flag waving riot- 
ers that he loved them, and that 
they’re “very special.” 

Following the events at the 
Capitol, the NAACP, the Anti 
Defamation League, and Michelle 
Obama were among the prominent 
voices to call for President Trump 
to be banned from social media. 
High-profile tech journalists Casey 
Newton and Ben Thompson, who 
had both previously argued against 
Trump’s accounts being banned, 
changed their tune, joining writers 
like Kara Swisher who had long 
been in favor of Twitter removing 
his account. 

For Newton, Trump crossed a 
line by attempting to subvert the 
outcome of the election with vio- 
lence. “By inciting the violent oc- 
cupation of the US Capitol, Trump 
has given up any legitimate claim 
to power. In [6] days, barring ca- 
tastrophe, he will be out of office. 
The only question is how much 
damage he will do in the meantime 
— and we know, based on long 
experience, that his Twitter and 
Facebook accounts will be among 
his primary weapons.” 

Facebook CEO Mark Zucker- 
berg framed his thinking around 
Trump’s temporary ban in »6 
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«4 a similar manner: “Over 
the last several years, we have al- 
lowed President Trump to use our 
platform consistent with our own 
rules, at times removing content 
or labeling his posts when they 
violate our policies. We did this 
because we believe that the public 
has a right to the broadest possible 
access to political speech, even 
controversial speech. But the cur- 
rent context is now fundamentally 
different, involving use of our plat- 
form to incite violent insurrection 
against a democratically elected 
government. We believe the risks 
of allowing the president to con- 
tinue to use our service during this 
period are simply too great.” 
Twitter, meanwhile, justified 
its lifetime suspension of Trump's 
account by claiming that his 
two tweets following his initial 
12-hour suspension violated its 
policy banning the glorification of 
violence. Buried in the company’s 
rather semantic close-read of the 
President’s tweets was the phrase: 
“Plans for future armed protests 
have already begun proliferating 
on and off-Twitter, including a pro- 
posed secondary attack on the US 
Capitol and state capitol buildings 
on January 17, 2021.” 


INCONSISTENCIES 


Legally, Facebook, Twitter, and 
the rest have every right to ban 
Trump’s accounts. The first 
amendment and free speech law 
are about the government restrict- 
ing speech. As private companies, 
the tech giants can ban anyone 
they please. “When you hear a lot 
of conservative commentators 
talking about free speech being 
over for conservatives because of 
the actions of Mark Zuckerberg or 
Twitter CEO Jack Dorsey, they’re 
not applying the law in an accurate 
way, Davis says. 

But as platforms that aspire 
to be neutral public squares, the 
Trump bans highlight larger is- 
sues with their own internal poli- 
cies. The Electronic Frontier Foun- 
dation, a San Francisco-based 
organization that promotes civil 
liberties on the internet, supports 
social media companies’ rights to 
ban Trump’s accounts. However, 
in their statement on the matter, 
the EFF reiterated its calls for 
content moderation decisions 
to be guided by a “human rights 
framework,’ that is transparent, 
consistently applied, and allows 
for an appeals process. 
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David Greene, EFF’s Civil Lib- 
erties director, highlighted some 
specific examples of the inconsis- 
tencies in these policies. “There’s 
been a lot of research done about 
how when a sex worker posts a 
comment it gets taken down or 
shadow banned, and the exact 
same thing by someone else 
doesn't,” Greene says. 

The Trump bans also throw Face- 
book and Twitter’s lack of action 
in other countries into stark relief. 
“T think from where we sit in this 
country, we have to understand 
that it’s not the first time they’ve 
had to make a decision about an 
abusive head of state,” Greene says. 
“There have been other situations 
where other heads of state around 
the world have used the sites for 
really awful purposes, and they did 
not respond in this way.” Examples 
include hate speech against Mus- 
lims by the government of Naren- 
dra Modi in India, and the incite- 
ment of geno- 
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cide of the Rohingya community by 
military leaders in Myanmar. 
Greene thinks upcoming elec- 
tions in other countries could 
demonstrate whether these 
companies are going to make 
lasting, consistent policy changes. 
In Uganda, where elections are 
coming up this week, “because 
of income inequality and class 
and caste systems, social media 
services play a really crucial role 
in election information,’ Greene 
says. “So it will be really inter- 
esting to see how they apply the 
lessons they learned in the U.S. 
election.” 


POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY? 
Back in November of 2019, San 
Francisco's own Senator Kamala 
Harris called for Twitter to ban 
Trump in a bid to reinvigorate her 
flagging presidential campaign. At 
the time, when Harris implored 
her fellow Democratic candidates 
for president to join her crusade 
on the debate stage, all she got in 
response was crickets. Now 
that Twitter has belatedly 
followed-through on 


Harris’ ask, there’s hardly a dis- 
senting voice among prominent 
Democrats and liberals. Most op- 
position to the social media bans 
is coming from Republicans and 
conservatives who feel their own 
expression, and their political 
movement, is under threat — all 
the more so now that the Apple 
and Google app stores, as well 

as Amazon Web Services, have 
stopped hosting conservative 
Twitter copycats like Parler for 
failing to remove incitements to 
violence. 

However, there are some who 
object to these bans on non-par- 
tisan, philosophical grounds, 
including German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel and Russian op- 
position leader Alexey Navalny. 
Journalist Glenn Greenwald has 
argued that the effort to under- 
mine Parler only increases Big 
Tech’s monopoly power by quash- 
ing a potential rival. 

The Trump bans are taking 
place in a particular political 
and financial context. Big Tech 
companies are currently in the 
crosshairs of U.S. regulators for 
allegedly engaging in anti-com- 


petitive, monopolistic behavior. 
They’re also fighting to preserve 
Section 230 of the Communica- 
tions Decency Act, which shields 
internet companies from liability 
for things their users post while 
still allowing them to moder- 

ate content. Trump and fellow 
Republicans like Senator Josh 
Hawley have signalled a desire 

to revise the statute, which is 
integral to the business model of 
social media. 

But, at least in the near term, 
Republicans are no longer a threat 
to Section 230. As of last week, 
with the certification of the presi- 
dential election and the results of 
the Georgia Senate runoff, Dem- 
ocrats officially took control of 
both houses of Congress and the 
White House. 

Tech companies “don’t want 
Section 230 messed with by liber- 
als or conservatives,” Davis says. 
“Well, liberals are in charge now... 
Trump’s on his way out, so he’s a 
political figure that they can mar- 
ginalize.” At the same time, Davis 
says of Facebook and Twitter, “I 
don’t want to discount this idea 
that they themselves are at least 
somewhat concerned about the 
political happenings and that they 
do have some public spiritedness, 
that they recognize their social 
responsibility.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a Staff Writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbanschneider 
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BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


N FRIDAY, JAN. 8 the board voted unanimously to elect Dis- 
trict 10 Supervisor Shamann Walton as president. Walton 


Chan and Myrna Melgar. 
Breed need to be replaced. Walton is the first Black man to serve as 
the Black community, and closing juvenile hall. He also introduced the 
tablished a committee to study the possibility of providing reparations 
Budget Committees, and rookie Supe Myrna Melgar will lead the Land 
city budget that reflects the city’s massive budget deficit. As chair of the 
Walton also appointed Dean Preston chair of the Government Audit 
“He doesn't do drama,” Sup. Haney said of Walton in an interview with SI k - owe r S D rl e (| F owe r S 


takes over the position from termed-out Supervisor Norman 
Yee. The vote was the first for incoming Supervisors Connie 
As president, Walton will preside over Board of Supervisors meetings, 
and has the power to assign his colleagues to the board’s committees. 
He will also be the first in the chain of succession should Mayor London 
president of the Board of Supervisors. (Three Black women have held 
the position, including, most recently, Breed herself.) )° 
Walton, who represents the Bayview, Potrero Hill, and surrounding 
neighborhoods, usually votes alongside the board’s progressive wing. O 
However, in the recent election, he deviated from the progressive con- 
sensus in endorsing Supervisors Ahsha Safai and Melgar. His legislative 
accomplishments include leading the charge to redirect police funds to 
CAREN Act, which makes it a crime to make racially biased 911 calls. 
Walton put forward the successful measure on the November ballot to 
create a new oversight committee for the Sheriff's Department, and es- *(30% off of X-mas Lights & Artificial House Plants) & Excludes ALL helium balloons / *Exclusions Apply 
to African Americans. 
On Jan. 10, in his first major action as president of the Board, Walton 
handed out committee assignments. Matt Haney will be head of the two p q r t S 1 i e S \V Q n ati q n M q S k S 
Use and Transportation Committee, arguably the two most influential y p p : 
committees. Haney, a personal friend and political ally of Walton’s, will be 
the lead negotiator with the office of Mayor London Breed to craft a new C a Nn d | C S R D D 0 Nn 
Land Use committee, Meglar, a former Planning Commissioner, will have C 0 ST UJ mM e S P, | n | Wed | [ ng S U p p | ; e S 
an opportunity to live up to her campaign promise of building more hous- : : : 
ing in her district in the city’s sleepy southwestern corner. Ac C e S S ] rl e S C 1 rl SUT r,| S D e C 0 ratl ] n S 
and Oversight Committee, Gordon Mar as chair of the Public Safety Com- = ; ; 
mittee, Aaron Peskin as the chair of the Rules Committee, and Hilllary G la SS & C e | mM ; C Va S eS & Light ng 
Ronen as chair of the School District and City College Select Committee. 
The Examiner. “He’s very steady-handed and consistent. I think during a 
very challenging time for our city it is important to have somebody who 
both brings people together and also is capable of getting things done.” 
909 6th St. (btwn Brannan & Bryant) © 415-982-0680 
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Whats the Zoth Amendment, Anyway? 
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People in my circle have been talking alot about it recently... Just kinda, sorta, 
curious about it. Can you help me out? BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & MATTHEW D. GRAMLY 


and was formally adopted as an 
amendment to the Constitution on 
Feb. 10, 1967. 

There are four sections within the 
25th Amendment. The first three 
sections address what is to happen 
in the case of the president’s death, 
a resignation, or an incapacitation 
that the president acknowledges. 
The fourth section addresses an 
incapacitation of the president that 
he (or she!) is unwilling or unable to 
acknowledge. Essentially, it codifies 
the process of removing a president 
from office against their will. It 
would seem that for purposes of this 
discussion it is the fourth section 
that applies most directly to your 
specific circumstances — that is, uh, 
question — Donald. 

The bipartisan allegation has been 
made that our outgoing president 
purposefully instigated his sup- 
porters to take the Capitol by force, 


Thank you for your timely question, 
D.T.! The 25th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
commonly referred to as the Dis- 
ability Clause, provides a framework 
to remove a sitting president from 
office before the end of their term, 
either willingly or unwillingly. It 
defines when and how the vice 
president becomes president if a 
sitting president dies while in office, 
resigns, or is removed from office. 
The Amendment was drafted in 
1965 in the wake of the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy. 
Following Kennedy’s assassination, 
Lyndon B. Johnson was sworn in 
as the next President on Air Force 
One in Dallas, Texas. However, there 
needed to be a more formal set of 
Constitutional guidelines in place 
to govern such circumstances. The 
draft amendment was submitted to 
the states by Congress for approval 


demonstrations in Wash- 

ington, D.C. and the total- 
ly patriotic (and not domes- 
tically terroristic, or riotous 
in any way) storming and 
occupation of the U.S. Capi- 
tol, ’m hearing many people 
call for the invocation of the 
25th Amendment. What is 
it, what does it do, and how 
does it work? (I’m asking for 
a friend.) 

—D.T., Washington, D.C. 
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that he aided and abetted a terrorist 
attack on the United States, that he 
encouraged it while it was happen- 
ing, and that this is evidence of his 
unfitness for office. Many people are 
saying that he is a clear and present 
danger to the United States and 
must be removed from office imme- 
diately. 

The fourth section of the 25th 
Amendment provides the frame- 
work and process by which this 
could be accomplished. Theoretically 
the fourth section allows the vice 
president, along with a simple ma- 
jority of members of the president's 
Cabinet (secretary of state, secretary 
of defense, secretary of labor, etc.) 
to make the determination on their 
own that the sitting president is in 
some manner disabled to the point 
of being no longer capable of per- 
forming the functions of the office 
in a competent manner. However, 
it is important to note that it has 
never been enacted against a sitting 
president’s will. There is no prece- 
dent in American history for what 
our nation currently faces: the possi- 
bility of removing a sitting president 
from office who is conscious, other- 
wise fully ambulatory, and does not 
want to go. 

The 25th Amendment has only 
been invoked a few times in our 
nation’s history. Most recently it 
was called upon for such a mundane 
thing as former President George 
W. Bush being under sedation for 
a colonoscopy. The powers of the 
office, if not the title, were thereby 
transferred to then-Vice President 
Dick Cheney for a few short hours. 
The 25th Amendment was not en- 
acted, however, in 1981 following an 
assassination attempt on President 
Ronald Reagan, who was under 
sedation and incapacitated for a 
much longer period of time than one 
would be for a routine colonoscopy. 
Reagan’s doctors later stated that 
the situation had most definitely 
called for the enactment of the 25th 
Amendment’s provisions for a peri- 
od of several days. 

It is also important to note that 
— similar to the question of wheth- 
er you — erm, a sitting president 


— can issue a self-pardon for federal 
crimes, the fourth section of the 
25th Amendment has never been 
tested in the courts. It simply never 
has been attempted. However, the 
fourth section of the amendment 
does provide a Constitutional frame- 
work for doing so. 

The first paragraph of Section 
Four reads as follows, “Whenever 
the Vice President and a majority of 
either the principal officers of the 
executive departments or of such 
other body as Congress may by law 
provide, transmit to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives their written declaration that 
the President is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, 
the Vice President shall immediately 
assume the powers and duties of the 
office as Acting President.” This sin- 
gle sentence provides for the Consti- 
tutional removal of the president of 
the United States of America from 
office against his (again, or her) will. 

It would require what would es- 
sentially be a letter signed by Vice 
President Mike Pence, and 11 or 12 
members of the president’s Cabinet, 
attesting under penalty of perjury 
that President Donald Trump is no 
longer capable of performing the 
duties of the Office of the President. 
They would deliver a copy to the 
Senate and a copy to House Speak- 
er Nancy Pelosi. Thereafter, Pence 
would be immediately sworn in as 
acting president, thus ending the 
presidency of Donald. J. Trump — 
that neighbor of yours out there in 
Washington, D.C. 

Regardless of whether the provi- 
sions of the 25th Amendment are 
enacted in these current circum- 
stances, at noon on Jan. 20, Joseph 
R. Biden and Kamala D. Harris will 
be sworn in as president and vice 
president, respectively. 

Hope that clears things up for 
you, D.T. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. Matthew D. Gramly is a 
Senior Associate Attorney based in their San 
Francisco office. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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Bodega BistroLives on as BodegaSF 





N 2003, MATTHEW Ho’s un- 
cles opened Bodega Bistro in 
the Tenderloin. He started to 
work in his family’s Vietnam- 
ese restaurant as a busboy but, 
over the years, worked his way up 
to front-of-the-house and mana- 
gerial duties. When he majored in 
hospitality at college, Ho was able 
to apply what he was learning to a 
real life setting at the restaurant. 
Now that he’s running his own 
business, Ho says his role is “to do 
what needs to be done.” His uncle 
does the cooking at BodegaSF. Ho 
himself is not a chef but he can 
cook when they’re short a body. “I 
can come up with dishes,’ he says, 
“but I don’t think I can execute 
them the way I see them.” 
BodegaSF extends the idea of 
what a pop-up restaurant can be. 
It’s renting out space from Roost- 
er & Rice in the Castro but is 
open every day of the week except 
Tuesday. Ho says that in this new 
iteration, they’ve taken the fami- 
ly’s recipes for dishes like shaking 
beef, garlic noodles, and dry hu 
tieu and made them better. “We're 
refining everything that we used 


The shaking beef, served with rice, is deglazed in soy and seared. 


to do,” he explains. 

Bodega Bistro closed in 2017. 
Ho says that it got to be too much 
for his father. “I was working 
there at the time, as well as at 
Nobu,” he says. He was helping 
with the opening of Nobu in Palo 
Alto and couldn’t spend as much 
time in San Francisco at his fam- 
ily’s restaurant. Along with some 
problems with the health depart- 
ment, his father decided that he 
couldn’t handle the workload 
anymore and shut Bodega Bistro 
for good. 

Ho was still working at Nobu 
when the pandemic started. Since 
they were only open for takeout, 
he had extra time on his hands. 
Both his mother and his uncle 
weren t working so they decided 
to start selling Vietnamese take- 
out on Saturdays. After a couple 
of months, the owners of Rooster 
& Rice had tried and liked the 
food. Since the owners were “un- 
der-utilizing” the kitchen at the 
Castro location — they don't use 
the grill or burners — they asked 
Ho if he wanted to use the space 
as a hub for his takeout business. 


O. BY JEFFREY EDALATPOUR 


Nobu laid Ho off from his job in 
October so he shifted his focus to 
BodegaSF. 

The initial advantage to the 
“pop-up” is that there were no 
high, upfront costs. All of the 
kitchen equipment, utensils and 
supplies were already there. They 
pay rent and a percentage of 
their sales to Rooster & Rice but 
the only thing they had to do to 
figure out to get started was how 
to move about the space to set 
up the cooking line. BodegaSF 
splits the kitchen with Rooster & 
Rice. You can order from either 
one when you go inside. The only 
downside is they'd like to expand 
the menu. “We want to do differ- 
ent items,” Ho says, “but with the 
space that we have we can't really 
do it.” 

On Sundays though, they have 
specials like the Vietnamese rice 
rolls called banh cu6n. “They’re 
traditional from Hanoi in north- 
ern Vietnam where my family 
comes from,’ Ho says. ‘The rolls 
are made from tapioca rice flour. 
It sits for over a day before being 
steamed over a cloth covering a 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


38 Ellis Street e San Francisco, CA 94102 ¢ 415-956-2139 


Call us for takeout or use Postmates, Doordash, Caviar, 
Grubhub, or Seamless for delivery 


FULL BAR AVAILABLE TO GO! 
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Take Out and Delivery 


5-10 PM Daily « 415 921-7600 


DoorDash « Grubhub « Postmates « Uber Eats 
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A Potrero Hill Tradition Since 1974 
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DAVE’S BURGER 


1135 18th St. San Francisco 
(415) 282-9289 


KINGDOM 


of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 


V, 


‘ASIAN AMERICAN - 
melelom@elanlerclahy 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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pot of boiling water. “We roll it 
over like a little crepe,” he says, 
“and then fill it up with ground 
pork, mushrooms, bean sprouts, 
and crispy shallots.” The specials 
are only available on Sundays 
because Rooster & Rice is closed 
that day, which gives BodegaSF 
more room to maneuver within 
the space. “Other than the menu 
limitations, we love being there,” 
he says. 

Ho isn’t exactly sure why an- 
other delicious dish on the menu, 
shaking beef, goes by that name 
but his best guess is because of 
the way you cook it. “You deglaze 
the beef with soy, to get a good 


little sear on the meat, you just 
keep shaking it,” he says. “That’s 


how we cook it so it doesn’t burn. 


We also add in a little butter so it 
coats the meat.” 

If the timing’s right, Ho says 
he would like to open another 
location or take over the lease 
in the Castro, if that turns out 
to be an option. “We see a lot of 
people who ask if this is the same 
Bodega from Larkin Street,” he 
says. “Ihey say, ‘We miss your 
food so much and are so glad 
you re back.” Hearing that makes 
Ho happy. “It makes me want to 
continue to do what we're doing 
now, he adds. 
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Vietnamese rice rolls called banh cuon are made of tapioca rice flour and stuffed with pork, mushrooms, and crispy shallots. 


As of press time, BodegaSF is cur- 
rently closed in response to San 
Francisco's COVID-19 restrictions. 
Follow them on Instagram at 
@bodegabistro to find out more. 


Jeffrey Edalatpour is a contributing writer. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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BAR Architects-designed 1645 Pacific emulates Art Nouveau architecture, with its soft, flowing facade, intricate ironwork and prominent stucco ornaments. 


From the Ground U 


Contemporary architecture is often maligned for disrupting ‘neighborhood c 
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ph but some say 


idiosyncratic design may hold the key to solving the Bay Area's housing crisis. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


N BERKELEY’S TELEGRAPH 
Avenue, physically and spir- 
itually sandwiched between 
Rasputin and Amoeba, a new 
Cal dormitory is turning heads. 
“Hideous,” “unique,” “terrible,” 
“funky,” and “in-your-face” are a 
few of the adjectives passersby used 
to describe the craggy, turreted, 
stylistic mishmash of a building. 
One word no one used: boring 
The Enclave Apartments is one of 


the recent housing developments in 
the Bay Area challenging the widely 
held notion that “new apartment 
buildings all look the same,” as 

a 2019 Bloomberg headline pro- 
claimed. It’s nothing like the boxy, 
glassy, and gray buildings that for 
many locals have come to symbolize 
a certain kind of gentrification; the 
regional culture’s flattening into 
something resembling an Apple 
product. The sharp corners, hard 


materials, and minimalist color pal- 
ette of much of the neo-modernist 
architecture springing up today 
can feel especially jarring in older, 
small-scale residential neighbor- 
hoods, where established denizens 
are quick to oppose new construc- 
tion on the grounds that it detracts 
from “neighborhood character.” 
The problem is the Bay Area bad- 
ly needs housing — especially in 
these older neighborhoods close to 


public transportation, jobs, shop- 
ping areas, schools and hospitals, 
and far from wildfire zones. The 
character of these neighborhoods 
will inevitably have to change to ac- 
commodate anywhere close to the 
441,000 new homes the state says 
the Bay Area must build by 2030. 
Architects can’t do much when 
it comes to the many euphemistic 
meanings bound up in the term 
“neighborhood character” — from 
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the exclusion of more diverse 
newcomers, to the preservation 

of on-street parking. But they can 
prove to the public that charismatic 
regional architecture need not be a 
thing of the past. 

New neighborhood characters 
like the Enclave draw their person- 
alities from the same sources as 
many of the Bay Area's beloved old 
buildings: from history, fantasy, 
and local ecology and cultures. The 
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results might not always please 
highbrow critics, but they could 
help neighbors get excited about 
the creative possibilities that come 
with solving the housing crisis. 


FANTASY ARCHITECTURE 


The story behind the design of 

the 254-bed Enclave Apartments, 
which opened in the fall of 2020, 

is long and convoluted. It started 
nearly two decades ago, when Ken 
Sarachan, founder of Rasputin 
Records in Downtown Berkeley 
and something of a neighborhood 
character himself, commissioned 
local architect Kirk Peterson to 
draw up plans for a building a wiz- 
ard could have built on a long-va- 
cant lot next to his record store. 
Peterson, known for his historicist, 
Tuscan-style mid rises that have 
proliferated throughout Berkeley 
in recent years, made some initial 
drawings, but ultimately Sarachan 
sold the lot to another developer 
that brought on LCA Architects 

to finish the job. Amidst all this 
shuffling, Sarachan remained the 
“author” of the project, says David 
Bogstad, principal at LCA. 
“He would go on trips to 
the Sierras and bring oe 
me rocks that he want- @ge 
ed matched.” | 
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That figures. Despite its diverse 
historical influences — Moorish, 
Tudor, Spanish, and some Peterso- 
nian Tuscan flourishes — the En- 
clave is dominated at street level by 
a three-story faux-stone cliff. Inlaid 
mosaics pop out from the rocks like 
paleolithic cave drawings, and up 
above, a 500-pound lantern hangs 
from an arch on the sixth floor. The 
effect is more Disney than Alham- 
bra (Spain, not California), with 
its self-conscious striving for the 
whimsical. And in that sense, it’s 
actually very legible to architecture 
fans in the Golden State. 

Just a mile north of the Enclave, 
a block up from Berkeley's campus, 
is a collection of storybook cottages 
known as Normandy or Thornburg 
Village, depending whom you ask. 
Initially constructed in 1927 and 
expanded over the years, the cot- 
tage cluster borrows from Scandi- 
navian, Mission, Alsacian, and oth- 
er historic architectural traditions. 
The buildings are unique, but not 
exceptional: the Berkeley Hills 
are full of eclectic houses / 
from the early decades gills 
of the 20th century le 
that would be right at ie 
home in a Brothers 

Grimm tale. 


ky 
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These Hansel and Gretel houses 
can also be found in San Francisco’s 
Forest Hill and Ashbury Heights, 
in Belvedere and Hillsborough, and 
farther afield in Carmel and Holly- 
wood. “Everything was to be scaled 
to the minuscule,” architecture 
critic David Gebhard wrote of the 
storybook style in Bay Area Houses, 
“with a sense that we as adults are 
like Alice in Wonderland, walking 
around in a world of which we are 
not a part.” 

The Enclave applies these prin- 
cipals on a maximalist scale, says 
Mitchell Schwarzer, an architectur- 
al historian at California Col- 
lege of the Arts. It’s part il 
ofafantasytradition 0% 
in architecture wae 
that can be Sa 4 
traced backto “ge gr: 
Antoni Gaudi, 
of Sagrada Fa- 
milia fame, and 
Friedrich Hun- 
dertwasser, an 
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eccentric Austrian architect who 
celebrated bold colors and rejected 
straight lines. In California, this 
tradition has tended to be more 
vernacular, not only appearing in 
residential architecture, but also in 
theme parks, like Disneyland and 
Children’s Fairyland in Oakland, or 
country getaways like the Madonna 
Inn in San Luis Obispo. 

The Enclave seems particularly 
suited to its location on Telegraph 
Ave., second only to Haight Street 
as California’s grooviest commercial 
corridor. Its audience is college stu- 
dents and tourists, not architectural 
award committees. Peterson, the 
original architect on the project, dis- 

avowed the final result in Berkeley- 
side, calling it “god-awful.” For his 
part, Bogstad thinks context is 
everything. “Architects get so 
uptight,” he says. “It’s a dorm. 
College is a fun time of life. 
Let’s have some fun.” 




























The Enclave 
Apartments 
in Berkeley. 
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ORNAMENTAL REVIVAL 


Of course, what works in down- 
town Berkeley may not be appro- 
priate everywhere else. Here, in 
San Francisco’s Polk Gulch, another 
new neighborhood character made 
a quieter entrance in 2014. BAR 
Architects-designed 1645 Pacific 
emulates Art Nouveau architec- 
ture, with its soft, flowing facade, 
intricate ironwork and prominent 
stucco ornaments. A bouquet 

of what appear to be aloe plants 
sprout from the condo building’s 
front door, and higher up, a larger- 
than-life female figure, shrouded in 
plants, watches over the street. 

“It’s been very well received 
because it’s so unique,’ says David 
Israel of BAR Architects. “It was 
something a neighbor could point 
to and say, ‘We're next to that 
funny building.” It’s true, there 
aren't very many Art Nouveau-style 
apartments in San Francisco. But 
the building’s generous use of orna- 
ment, like the gingerbread icing on 
so many Victorian and Edwardian 
houses or the decorative medal- 
lions gracing the city’s art deco and 
Spanish style buildings, ensures it 
“doesn’t stand out as an intruder,” 
Israel says. 

The revival of ornament in build- 
ings like 1645 Pacific feels ironic. 
Ever since Adolph Loos gave his lec- 
ture on “Ornament and Crime” in 
1910, modern architecture, which 
rl lives on in the neo-mod- 
== = ernism that emerged in 
the 1990s, has sought 
to strip away fanciful 
details. Busy fronts 
are thought to detract 
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from the expression of forms and 
materials; decorations are for stuffy 
old aristocrats and the garish nou- 
veaux riches. Yet today in the Bay 
Area, minimalist, unornamented 
new buildings are often perceived 
as cold and uncreative; the style 

of our new haute-bourgeoisie, the 
tech oligarchy. 

“I would say part of the reaction 
against modernism today comes 
from the same anti-bourgeouis 
views’ that produced modernism 
in the first place, says Alfred Twu, 

a Berkeley-based artist, architect, 
and political activist who advocates 
for a more playful orientation for 
architecture. 

Even if its condos are on the pric- 
ey side, the exterior ornaments on 
1645 are for everybody. They were 
designed by Ron Holthuysen of Sci- 
entific Art Studio, the firm behind 
such crowd-pleasers as the over- 
sized baseball mitt at Oracle Park, 
and the sculpture learning plaza 
at the SF Zoo, which includes life- 
sized, tactile models of dozens of 
animals, including a hammerhead 
shark and a goliath frog. 

If they were in an art gallery, 
these sculptures, or the orna- 
ments on 1645 Pacific, would 
come off as pretty silly. But may- 
be the problem is that too many 
architects are trying to fit into 
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Top, the ‘storybook style’ Normady Village openedin 1927. 
Bottom, the Wardenclyffe, in North Oakland, completed in 2019. 
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the museum — no touching please 
— instead of the playground. 
“Architecture as a field takes 
itself too seriously,” Twu says. 
“When you think about the other 
design-related fields, whether it’s 
music or movies or fashion, not one 
of them takes themselves even half 
as seriously as architecture does.” 


BURNING MAN CHIC 


Contemporary architects need 

not look to past styles — or fairy 
tales — for ornamental inspiration, 
however. The Bay Area’s many con- 
temporary artistic movements can 
serve as fodder for architecture. 
Wardenclyffe, a condo building in 
North Oakland completed in 2019, 
is technically an homage to Nikola 
Tesla, but the structure screams 
Burning Man. Its steampunk facade 
is a tangle of copper pipes, gears, 
grates, and clocks. The side walls 
are imprinted with hieroglyphs 
telling “the story of the stages of 
industrialization,” says Dwight Lin- 
den, its developer. 

Linden sought out local artists to 
contribute to the Wardenclyffe at 
the American Steel Studios in West 
Oakland, a workspace popular with 
the Burner community. 
By featuring the work 
of these artists, the S. 
building reflects their 
scene. Neighbors 
were involved, too: 
The murals on its 
north side were 
painted by 
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the Firehouse Art Collective next- 
door, led by Tom Franco, brother 
of actors James and Dave. With 

so many artists working on one 
building, the developers couldn't 
be control freaks. Linden is still not 
sure whether the metal sculptures 
on the roof depict falcons or drag- 
ons. “Those were a surprise to us,” 
he said. 

To Schwarzer, Wardenclyffe 
speaks to our contemporary fan- 
tasies, which now take place on 
screen, instead of in storybooks. 

“If you look at our fascination to- 
day with video games and fantasy 
television, there’s an audience in 
architecture for that kind of wacky 
stuff.” 

Wacky — sort of like the Bay 
Area’s treasured Victorians, which 
critic Ernest Peixotto in 1893 called 
“nightmares of an architect’s brain.” 
In any good story, characters’ iden- 
tities shift over time. The Victorians 
went from nightmares to Painted 
Ladies. What will the next century 
hold for today’s neighborhood char- 
acters, or the many people who will 
call them home? 

We won't know unless we wel- 
come them in. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff news writer. 
© @urbenschneider 


The Wardenclyffe, in 
North Oakland 
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WhatHappens toRents Atter COVID-19? 
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Many are leaving San Francisco in the rear view mirror during the pandemic — but others are moving in. 


Median rents for one-bedroom apartments fell by more than 20 percent in 2020. 
Will those numbers hold as we leave the pandemic behind? BY SHEILA TRAN 


HERE’S NO TIME like the 
present to sign a lease in San 
Francisco. 

As many as 89,000 people 
may have left the city since the 
start of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
and vacancies have more than 
doubled since last year. Accord- 
ing to rent reports by Zumper, 
the median rent for a one-bed- 
room apartment decreased from 
$3,500 in January to $2,700 in 
December — a 22.6 percent year- 
over-year decrease that marks 
the city’s lowest rent prices since 
2013. 

For San Franciscans fortunate 
enough to remain employed, 
that’s turned the unthinkable into 
reality. Long waitlists and intense 
bidding wars for cramped, over- 
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priced apartments have given way 
to weeks of free rent and endless 
concessions. 

But what happens to rent prices 
once COVID-19 vaccines become 
widely available? While the pan- 
demic may have long-term impli- 
cations on demand for rentals, 
experts say that people shouldn't 
expect the renter’s market to last 
long. 


TECH EXODUS 


Back in March, nearly all of the 
city’s offices went dark as the 
business world shifted to re- 
mote work. Hours-long grainy 
Zoom calls and after-hours Slack 
messaging replaced hours-long 
in-person meetings and, well, af- 
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ter-hours Slack messaging. While 
remote work policies aren’t new 
in the tech world — and debate 
persists about the efficiency and 
trade-offs of the practice — the 
pandemic has greatly accelerated 
the trend. 

In May, San Francisco-head- 
quartered companies Slack, 
Square, Twitter, and Coinbase 
announced they would perma- 
nently extend their fully-remote 
work policies. Facebook made 
a similar announcement from 
its headquarters in Menlo Park, 
with Mark Zuckerberg postulat- 
ing that half the company could 
be working remotely within the 
next 5-10 years. 

That means employees previ- 
ously bound to sky-high housing 





prices near their workplaces 
are leaving for more affordable 
locales. 

“We're seeing a lot of migration 
data of people leaving the Bay 
Area entirely for other markets,” 
says Taylor Marr, lead economist 
at real estate brokerage website 
Redfin. “Some of that [migration] 
is in the suburban counties, where 
people might still want to have 
access to the broader labor market 
even if they’re working remotely.” 

Migration data from Zumper 
shows that those leaving the Bay 
Area are largely moving to cheap- 
er nearby cities. The most popular 
destination in 2020 was the Sac- 
ramento, Stockton, and Modesto 
metro area, followed by Los Ange- 
les County and Sonoma County. 

In the short term, the tech ex- 
odus from San Francisco — along 
with a more general renter exo- 
dus due to economic downturn 
and mass unemployment — has 
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caused the largest rent price 
drops in the country. In the long 
term, Marr says, we can expect 
many remote workers to continue 
to move to regions where they can 
afford cheaper housing and more 
space for home offices. That could 
lead to a decreased demand for 
rental properties and increased 
purchasing power for those who 
remain in the city. 


SALE PENDING 


When your living space becomes 
your office, classroom, and home 
gym, you re going to want more 
space than an apartment can pro- 
vide. 

With remote work becoming 
more ubiquitous and mortgage 
rates continuing to drop, demand 
has shifted from the rental mar- 
ket to the for-sale market. As 
such, the same force that drove 
rent prices down beginning in 
March, led to increases in the 
home buying market. In No- 
vember, median home prices in 
California rose 18.9 percent year- 
over-year. 

According to Marr, the rela- 
tionship between the rental and 
for-sale housing markets acts as a 
“natural feedback loop” that con- 
trols prices in either sphere from 
rising or falling uncontrollably. 

“We can expect [this natural 
feedback loop] to occur in three 
stages, Marr says. We've already 
experienced the first stage, where 
the shift in demand from the 
rental market into the housing 
market leads to a short-term 
decrease in rent prices. In the sec- 
ond phase, which we're currently 
experiencing, the increased de- 
mand for houses pushes up home 
prices. 

Because home prices are high 
and rent prices remain low, that 
prevents an everlasting trend of 
people leaving the Bay Area rental 
market entirely. Low rents also 
encourage migration into the area 
from newcomers, which Marr 
notes has been already steadily 
happening for months. 

That leads into the third phase, 
which Marr predicts is likely to 
occur sometime in the spring. The 
dramatic increase in home prices 
and decrease in rent prices may lead 
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Moving trucks became acommon sight during the pandemic in San Francisco. 


some rental property owners to pull 
properties out of the rent market 
and list them for sale instead. 

Supply decreases in the rental 
market and increases in the for- 
sale market, which eventually has 
the effect of tapering down home 
price growth and tightening the 
drop in rents. By spring, he says, 
renters should expect to see rent 
prices begin to stabilize as a result 
of this natural feedback loop. 

But will rents in San Francisco 
return to pre-pandemic levels any 
time soon? Marr thinks that’s un- 
likely for two reasons. 

The first is due to mortgage 
rates, which are at a historic low 
following action by the Federal 
Reserve to boost the economy 
amid the pandemic. Low mort- 
gage rates encourage buyers to 
purchase homes and keep some 
demand out of the rental market. 

“Pre-pandemic mortgage rates 
were close to 4 percent as early 
as last year. In order for rents to 
return to [pre-pandemic] amounts, 
we would expect mortgage rates 
also to return to that amount,” he 
says. ‘And the general consensus is 
that mortgage rates are not likely 


to rise very high at all in the next 
year or two — definitely not re- 
turning to near 4 percent levels.” 


LOCAL RECOVERY 


The second way to get back to 

the level of demand that would 
warrant pre-pandemic rent prices, 
Marr says, would be a big return 
to the city from former and new 
residents. But that’s also unlikely 
in the short-term because housing 
demand is dependent on local and 
national economic recovery. 

“We don’t expect anything 
to change dramatically over the 
next 4-6 months,” says Venoo 
Kakar, an assistant professor of 
economics at San Francisco State 
University who studies the city’s 
regional economy and housing 
economics. “The value of housing 
is very tightly linked to economic 
recovery ... it’s the local econo- 
mies, job growth, employment 
growth, and income growth that 
is going to determine what hap- 
pens to housing.” 

As the vaccine rolls out, that 
means keeping an eye on when 
companies bring employees back 
into the office, when students 
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return to universities, and which 
sectors reopen first. People live in 
the city for its amenities, after all, 
so the return of the retail, hospi- 
tality, and arts sectors will stim- 
ulate the local economy and drive 
migration back into the city. 

“And it can happen very quick- 
ly, because San Francisco is a very 
strong economy, Kakar says. 

One uncertain component of 
that equation is how the behavior 
of individuals may be changed by 
the pandemic. Even after a vac- 
cine rollout, will people feel safe 
enough to step out and return to 
normal life? What about indulge 
in amenities that for over a year 
have been considered dangerous, 
like hanging out at a bar or at- 
tending a crowded concert? 

The speed at which the local 
economy will rebound depends on 
how quickly people return to the 
city, how they behave, and the re- 
sources they'll have at the tail end 
of the pandemic. It’s still unclear 
when rent prices will return to 
pre-pandemic levels or if they ever 
will, but Kakar is optimistic that 
we'll start to see San Francisco 
recover — and rent prices slowly 
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‘The mena at hich the 
local economy will rebound 
depends on how quickly 
people return to the city, 
how they behave, and the 
resources they'll have at the 
tail end of the pandemic. 
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begin to rise again — as soon asa 
vaccine becomes widely available 
in mid-to-late spring. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


There’s evidence to suggest that 
the rental market in San Francis- 
co may already be approaching 
its price floor. According to a De- 
cember rent report by Zumper, 
rental price decreases in the city 
have slowed for the third consec- 
utive month. 

“We've been very, very busy,” 
says Jackie Tom, who owns a leas- 
ing agency called Rentals in SF 
that focuses on filling vacancies 
for landlords. “And we're sup- 
posed to be in the slow season.” 

She’s noticed an uptick in de- 
mand for her property-matching 
services as the pandemic has 
progressed, which indicates that 
more people are taking advantage 
of low rent prices to move into 
the city. But despite the resur- 
gence of interest in housing, Tom 
doesn’t expect the current rent- 
er’s market in San Francisco to 
change any time soon. 

“Because there’s so many prop- 
erties on the market, people have 
choices,’ Tom says. 

Locking in a tenant now also 
means throwing in generous 
moving bonuses and concessions 
like months of free rent — or in 
Tom’s experience as a property 
manager herself, lots of free fur- 
niture. When a prospective tenant 
complained about the lack of stor- 
age space in Tom’s four-bedroom 
Victorian property, she offered to 
buy complimentary IKEA closets 
(of the tenant’s choice!) for all the 
bedrooms and a shelving unit for 
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the back porch. 

“And then I threw in a barbeque 
grill to seal the deal,” she laughs. 

In terms of rental prices, how- 
ever, Tom isn’t so sure that we’ve 
reached the bottom yet. The slow 
holiday season is typically a good 
time to renovate and prep units 
to be listed for the rental market, 
and many landlords who may 
have held off on putting vacancies 
on the market in hopes of better 
rental rates are likely to follow 
suit in listing properties in Janu- 
ary and February. 

“There’s a huge amount of va- 
cancies being unloaded on the 
market, and people aren’t moving 
here,” she says, adding that the 
increase in supply is likely to sus- 
tain low rents until at least the 
end of the first quarter. 

The final verdict? Rent decreas- 
es are likely to begin leveling out 
within the next few months. We 
can expect rents in San Francisco 
to rise when a vaccine is widely 
available and the city reopens in 
mid-to-late spring, but they won't 
return to pre-pandemic levels any 
time soon. 

The most expensive city in the 
country for renters is still the 
most expensive by a long shot. 
But if you're fortunate enough to 
afford living here, take advantage 
of the current market to get an 
affordable rate. And if possible, 
try to lock in on a rent-controlled 
apartment. Prices won't be this 
low again for years... barring an- 
other pandemic, of course. 


Sheila Tran is an SF Weekly contributor. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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Calitornia Honeydrops Master theLivestream 





When the pandemic hit, The California Honeydrops quickly figured out how to do what they've always done. 





T’S A DILEMMA that has dis- 
mayed and befuddled many 
bands over the course of this 
ans long and difficult year. 

a What does a collective of per- 

‘i formers do when there are no 
more live audiences to entertain — 
when there are no sweaty, scream- 
ing fans calling for an encore, 
and no crowds to summon that 
unique energy that arises from the 
sacred bond between a group of 
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musicians and those who gather 
beneath the stage? 

The answer for the California 
Honeydrops was deceptively sim- 
ple. They just kept right on doing 
what they’ve always done, with a 
few tweaks to keep themselves and 
their fans safe. 

Perhaps no band has embraced 
the art of livestreaming and hybrid 
live performances more than the 
Bay Area quintet — road warriors 


who have made their mark by en- 
tertaining fans with their dynamic 
blend of funk, jazz, soul, R&B, and 
rock sounds. When the COVID-19 
pandemic put an abrupt halt to live, 
in-person shows, the Honeydrops 
just kept playing, albeit to empty 
rooms and virtual audiences. 

In the past nine months, the 
Honeydrops have posted more than 
two dozen live performances to 
their Facebook pages, featuring var- 
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ious iterations of their five-member 
group. The shows have ranged from 
impromptu solo performances by 
frontman and trumpeter Lech Wi- 
erzynski to in-home setups from 
drummer Benjamin Malament and 
keyboardist Lorenzo Loera to full- 
band gigs at empty venues — with 
bassist and percussion player Beau 
Bradbury and saxophonist Johnny 
Bones rounding out the quintet. 
While nothing can replicate the 
boisterous atmosphere of a Hon- 
eydrops’ show IRL, the band has 
found success in connecting with 
their fans digitally. 

The virtual concerts began on 
March 27, after it became clear 
that touring would not be an 
option in 2020. The debut perfor- 
mance consisted mainly of Wier- 
zynski essentially messing around 
in his apartment, but it immedi- 
ately resonated with the Honey- 
drops’ significant virtual fanbase. 
That informal set racked up nearly 
30,000 views and some 3,000 fans 
commented on the performance. 
Many of the fans contributed to 
the Spreadin’ Honey tip jar, an 
initiative created by the group to 
help fund the band while also do- 
nating 25 percent of its proceeds 
to various charities and nonprofit 
organizations. 

“It was definitely awkward at 
first,’ Wierzynski says. “In the 
beginning of the pandemic, every- 
body was doing this livestreaming 
thing, so we would get on, and 
there would be like, 1,000 people 
instantly listening. It took some 
getting used to, because for so 
long, we were kind of overly reliant 
on the crowd to get us going.” 

Wierzynski says it took about 
three months for the band to re- 
ally adapt to playing their tunes 
without a crowd, and during that 
time, the livestreams evolved from 
a one-man show to an immersive 
full-band experience. 

“Lech started it off with a solo 
thing, and then kind of cast it 
over to me and Lorenzo to do 
our own thing, because we were 
living together at the time,” Mal- 
ament says. “And then we passed 
it to Johnny Bones, who was like 
making drinks and telling stories 
during his livestream. Eventually 
we got the whole band involved 
and it was just a ton of fun.” 
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The California Honeydrops perform live to amassive crowd, above, and for an at-home audience, inset. 


SKIPPING THE MIDDLEMAN 


In hindsight, it should come as no 
surprise that the band has come 
to embrace the unconventional re- 
ality brought on by the pandemic, 
considering the Honeydrops’ ori- 
gins as live performers. 

After graduating from the pres- 
tigious music program at Oberlin 
College in Ohio, Wierzynski moved 
out to the Bay Area in 2004, and 
some of earliest iterations of the 
Honeydrops’ “live shows” were 
busking performances at various 
BART stations in the East Bay. 

“We were just having fun, goof- 
ing off and learning how to play,” 
said Wierzynski. “And really, it was 
about just skipping the middleman. 
I think we were tired of getting 
rejected by club owners or playing 
shows where the entire band would 
get paid $20. That was just kind of 
the nature of the early hustle.” 

The band cobbled together 
enough money from those early 
busking performances to help 
pay for rent and tighten up their 
sound, eventually making the mi- 
gration to smaller local clubs. The 
band found a niche in the Bay Area 
music scene with its unique appre- 
ciation of the traditional American 


songbook, a development that 
can be traced back to Wierzynski’s 
childhood. 

The son of Polish immigrants, 
Wierzynski moved to Chicago as a 
young child, learning to love music 
by listening to his father’s Louis 
Armstrong and Fats Domino re- 
cords. He began playing trumpet 
and exploring the various strains 
of Americana, a diverse accounting 
that coalesced for him when he 


heard Ray Charles for the first time. 


“T heard him and I realized that 
you can kind of do everything — 
that you can put all those sounds 
together,’ Wierzynski says. “I real- 
ized that I could play a little bit of 
jazz, a little bit of blues, a little bit 
of R&B, a little bit of soul. That’s 
the basis of our sound.” 

While at Oberlin, Wierzynski 
played in a jug band and met Mal- 
ament, who played with the group 
on a few occasions, but wasn’t an 
official member. A couple of years 
after Wierzynski moved to the Bay 
Area, Malament followed, joining 
the Honeydrops and forming the 
backbone for a band that is now in 
its second decade together. 

During that time, the group has 
moved from small clubs to na- 
tional tours, opening for the likes 


of Bonnie Raitt and Boz Scaggs. 
Before the pandemic shut down 
live music, the Honeydrops were 
set to headline the Fox Theater in 
Oakland for the first time. 


LIVE WIRES 


The band’s recent surge in popular- 
ity can be attributed in large part 
to the Honeydrops’ outrageous 
live shows. Wierzynski is as char- 
ismatic as they come, mugging 
for the crowd and acting as ra- 
conteur-in-chief between songs, 
entertaining the fans with quirky 
tales of life in the band. Befitting 
their nature as a second line New 
Orleans band, the Honeydrops em- 
brace improvisation and lengthy, 
fevered renditions of their studio 
songs, adding in cover tunes that 
are transformed by the group’s in- 
imitable style and approach. 

That manic energy is captured 
in the Honeydrops’ latest release, 
Remember When — Live Volume 3, 
which came out on Nov. 20. The 
songs were all culled from the 
band’s most recent tour, collected 
from venues spanning the country 
— from the Fillmore in San Fran- 
cisco to a stop in Portland, Maine. 

“We had all these recordings in 


the bag and we wanted to shuffle 
them out eventually,” said Wier- 
zynski. “With the pandemic hap- 
pening, the timing just worked out 
to release the album.” 

For now, that live album can 
serve as a reminder to fans of 
what they can expect when the 
Honeydrops do return to live per- 
formances, something that could 
happen as soon as next summer, 
according to Wierzynski. While 
the general public hopefully awaits 
the coronavirus vaccine, the return 
of music in cramped, indoor live 
settings still seems a long way off, 
but Wierzynski envisions the band 
playing a hybrid version of drive-in 
shows and outdoor concerts. 

“IT don’t want to run right away 
into playing indoors anytime 
soon, but I think we will be playing 
outdoors — be it weddings, or 
just house shows this summer,” 
says Wierzynski, who went ona 
solo barnstorming tour in Octo- 
ber, playing backyards at various 
friends’ homes. “As long as we do 
it safely, we can get it done.” 

For a band that has made its life 
on the road, the return to live mu- 
sic can't come soon enough. Mala- 
ment has spent the quarantine as a 
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surrogate teacher, handling educa- 
tional lessons for his 10-year-old, a 
process that has been inspiring, but 
also exhausting for a single dad. He 
said he’s looking for a return to nor- 
malcy, and he knows exactly what 
venue he wants the Honeydrops to 
play when they get back. 

“IT want to play the Greek The- 
ater,’ says Malament. “I know we 
can get our fans to fill out that 
venue. I think that would be an 
amazing place to show everyone 
that we are still here.” 

Going from busking at BART sta- 
tions to a 5,900-seat theater would 
be quite the journey. But if a global 
pandemic can't derail their dreams, 
who are we to doubt them? 


Will Reisman covers music for SF Weekly. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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On Dec. 4, 2020 the House passed the Marijuana Opportunity, Reinvestment and Expungement (MORE) Act in a vote of 228 to 164. 


EMEMBER THE ELECTION 
in Georgia? 
No, not the one that took 

place in November which 
helped ensure former Vice Pres- 
ident Joe Biden would become 
the 46th President of the United 
States. Given the truly unprece- 
dented events that have kicked off 
2021, it can be difficult to accept 
that it was only weeks ago that 
Georgia's two special Senate runoff 
elections gave Democrats both 
houses of Congress. 

The victories of Sen.-elect 
Reverend Raphael Warnock and 
Sen.-elect Jon Ossoff suggest an 
immense potential for the Demo- 
cratic Party to enact its agenda. 

In addition to urgent matters 
related to the pandemic, another 
area of focus the public can ex- 
pect to see some movement on 
— although perhaps not in the 
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immediate future — is the federal 
legalization (or decriminalization) 
of cannabis. 

As a reminder, on Dec. 4, the 
House passed the Marijuana Oppor- 
tunity, Reinvestment and Expunge- 
ment (MORE) Act in a vote of 228 
to 164. While the MORE Act does 
address some matters of restorative 
justice (expungement of prior convic- 
tions from records), it has also been 
criticized for taking a decriminaliza- 
tion approach versus one of outright 
legalization. 

What's the difference? While de- 
criminalization is far better than hav- 
ing cannabis classified as a Schedule 
I controlled substance, it provides no 
blueprint for a regulated, legal alter- 
native. Presumably, states with active 
medical and adult-use markets would 
be permitted to continue operating 
according to what their voters had 
previously decided, but the amount 
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of grey area left by decriminalization 
is massive, to say the least. 

Even with this vital element of 
cannabis reform cut from the legis- 
lation, Senate Majority Leader Mitch 
McConnell still refused to bring the 
MORE Act to a vote on the Senate 
floor. Well, the people have spoken, 
and McConnell is now in line for a 
demotion. Taking the Kentucky sena- 
tor’s previous gig will be a Democrat: 
current Senate House Minority Lead- 
er Chuck Schumer. 

Late last month, Schumer took 
part in a video chat with Rep. Ha- 
keem Jeffries, chairman of the House 
Democratic Caucus and a fellow 
New Yorker. During their discussion, 
Schumer explicitly stated his inten- 
tions to get progressive cannabis 
legislation passed in Congress should 
the Democratic Party win both spe- 
cial runoff races in Georgia. 

“If I become majority leader,” 


Schumer told Jeffries, “I put it on 
the floor, and my guess, Hakeem, it'll 
pass. It'll get Democratic and Repub- 
lican votes.” 

The additions of Warnock and 
Ossoff to the Senate (in conjunction 
with Vice President-elect Kamala 
Harris serving as the potential 
tie-breaking vote) means Schumer 
will now have the chance to make 
good on his word. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
MORE Act, Schumer and Jeffries also 
spoke about the Marijuana Freedom 
and Opportunity Act, which the two 
Congressmen filed to their respective 
chambers back in 2018. Like the 
MORE Act, the Marijuana Freedom 
and Opportunity Act would also re- 
move cannabis from the Controlled 
Substances Act. For some, that action 
— coupled with restorative justice 


provisions — is the obvious first step. 


But will it work? 
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s 2021 the Year of Federal Reform? 


Back in 2019, Vice President-elect 
Harris became the lead Senate spon- 
sor for the MORE Act. However, 
since joining the Biden Administra- 
tion, she has refused to explicitly 
comment on just how far she'll push 
President-elect Biden on the issue. 

Indeed, President-elect Biden ap- 
pears to be the new obstacle of focus 
for advocates of cannabis reform. 
Given his history of pushing punitive 
anti-drug legislation while serving in 
the Senate, it has come as no surprise 
that President-elect Biden's stance on 
cannabis reform during his campaign 
was one that favored, as Marijuana 
Moment aptly described it, “[back- 
ing] modest cannabis rescheduling, 
decriminalizing possession, expung- 
ing past records, legalizing medical 
marijuana, and protecting states’ 
rights to enact their own policies.” 

In addition, President-elect Biden’s 
nomination of Judge Merrick Gar- 
land to serve as attorney general, has 
raised additional red flags stemming 
from a 2013 federal appeals case in 
which Garland’s ruling appeared to 
suggest that matters of science and 
the federal classification of cannabis 
would be best left to the Drug En- 
forcement Administration. 

Meanwhile, in California, Gov. 
Gavin Newsom released his latest 
budget for the state. 

One area of note: plans to con- 
solidate partial jurisdiction over 
the state’s industry into a new, 
all-purpose Department of Cannabis 
Control. Combining the role of the 
Department of Food and Agriculture 
(which oversaw growers), the role 
of the Department of Public Health 
(which oversaw manufacturers), 
and the Bureau of Cannabis Control 
(who essentially oversaw everything 
else) into this new department may 
serve as a handy blueprint for federal 
lawmakers as the practicalities of le- 
galization are considered. 

During his budget presentation, 
Newsom also included half a billion 
dollars in expected tax revenue. 
Perhaps such revenue would be of 
interest to other states as well? Such 
arguments are likely to be made as 
the battle over meaningful cannabis 
reform at the federal level, at long 
last, becomes a main event. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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Grammar is confusing — sex doesn’t have to be. 


Turns out, it's OK to spell it C-U-M-—aslong as it’s anoun. BY DAN SAVAGE 


cast you frequently ask researchers “whatchyougot” on all kinds 

of sex- and romance-related questions, I thought maybe you'd be 
interested in some expertise on linguistic matters too. And I have some 
on “cum,” “cumming,” and (shudder) “cummed.” 

Language always changes, and linguists are interested in these 
changes however much they horrify normal people. Grandparents 
are forever lamenting how their grandchildren’s generation is ruining 
the language. Documentation of this phenomenon goes back to the 
Roman times. And indeed generations upon generations of grandchil- 
dren turned Latin into Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese, Roma- 
nian, Catalan, and a host of lesser-known forms of ruination. 

In terms of the sticky substance at hand (or on hand), cum as a verb 
and cumming are just alternative spellings, which are common enough 
for slang. It’s slang! You really gonna insist slang follow uptight and but- 
toned-down spelling rules, Dan? That’s just stoopid. Cummed is more 
interesting—and also causes peevers to shudder—because it’s a real 
change in the language. So why shudder? Why not appreciate it instead? 
“Cummed” shows us how creative we are with our language, how we 
play with it, and in this case do something useful, differentiating the 
sublime “got off” (climaxed) from the banal “got there” (arrived). 

Don’t fall into useless peeving, Dan! You’ve famously instigated 
language change. Just ask Rick Santorum. 


A S YOU CAN see by my signature, Dan, I’m a linguist. On your pod- 


Michael Newman 
Professor of Linguistics 
Queens College/CUNY 


time to write, Professor New- 

man, and please forgive me 
for peeving you. But the sticky 
issue for me — if you'll pardon 
the expression — remains the 
seemingly unnecessary and arbi- 
trary use of an alternate spelling 
in this one instance. As I’ve said 
before, no one is confused when 
someone calls a person a “dick” 
in print and then goes on to wax 
poetic about the dick they sucked 
in the next sentence. If we don’t 
have to spell it “dik” when we’re 
referring to male genitalia — or 
the genitals of penis-havers — I 
don’t see why “come” needs to 
be spelled “cum” when referring 
to someone climaxing or when 
referring to ejaculate. Of all the 
words out there with more than 
one meaning — dick, dong, cock, 
pussy, beaver, box, crack, rack, 
sack — why does this one require 
special linguistic treatment? 


T HANK YOU FOR taking the 
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Lascivious Linguistics 


However, I think one could be a bit more nuanced about usage here. 


finer AGREE with your views about spelling the verb as “come.” 


“Come” is rather polite and could easily be used in a romantic context 
(“Oh god honey I’m about to come”) whereas “cum” has a definite “let’s 
fuck” feel to it (something not unheard of in your column). Different 
contexts call for different styles, perhaps. I would also like to make an 
outright exception for the substance “cum,” which I feel should always be 
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spelled with a “u. 
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For the noun, using the “u” hardly seems vulgar at all. 


One might wonder why cum seems more appropriate for denoting se- 
men. I can think of two good reasons. First, “cum” evokes “scum,” which 
matches the feelings of some (benighted) people that cum is slimy and 
disgusting. And secondly, the final letters “um” occur in some medical 
terms — all nouns — which relate to sex, like pudendum, scrotum, rec- 
tum, flagellum, perineum. This is a very different association than scum 
but also seems like part of the story, at least to me. 


ternate spelling when referring 

to ejaculate could be helpful. But 
context also provides clarity. If aman 
and/or penis-haver says, “My come 
was everywhere, no one thinks 
his/hers/their orgasms are Jesus 


AGREE THAT agree that an al- 
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Christ or dark matter — literally 
everywhere throughout the universe 
— but rather that he’s/she’s/they’re 
exaggerating about the volume of a 
recent orgasm to make a point about 
the intensity of pleasure he/she/they 
derived from it. 


linguistics, how do you feel about “tonite” for “tonight” or “lite” 


| NTERESTING TAKE ON “cum.” Given your column ventured into 


for “light”? Inquiring minds want to know 


of the world’s best dictionary (and 

drag name) Merriam-Webster, 
CUMS, where I learned “tonite” is 
“a blasting explosive consisting of a 
mixture of guncotton with a nitrate 
and “lite” means “made with a lower 
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— Commonly Used Mutated Spellings 


calorie content or with less of some 
such ingredient (like alcohol) than 
usual.” So you can have dinner to- 
night and wash it down with some- 
thing lite, CUMS, but don’t have 
tonite for dinner unless you want to 
light yourself up. 


much longer. I wanted to chime in on fellow Canadian COME's let- 


“VE BEEN A copy editor for 15 years and a Savage Love reader for 


ter about the “come” vs “cum” spelling. I fully agree that as a verb, it 
should be “come” and “came/coming” instead of “cummed/cumming.” 
But there is a place for “cum”: as a noun when referring to the actual 
gooey substance (semen, ejaculate, spunk, etc). Consider the sentence, 
“IT have come in my mouth.” Are you announcing an act of autofellatio 
(talk about a cumblebrag!) or are you describing a substance someone 
else left behind? Or, “How did come get on my jacket?” Doesn't that just 
look like a mistake? Millennials love turning nouns into verbs (adult- 
ing!) but I think using “come” as a noun is incorrect. And what about 
describing something as “cummy”? How would you spell that? Comy? 
Comey? Perhaps we can all come together on this: “come” for the verb of 
achieving orgasm; “cum” for the noun describing the emission. 

— Copyeditor Uses Modification For a Noun 


me, CUMFAN. 
If everyone else agrees to use 


Yy OUR ARGUMENT convinced 


“come” for the verb, I can swallow 
(<4 9? : 

cum” as a noun. The copy editor 
carries the day!. 
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Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen » Bath « Additions 
Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
Plastering » Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 


$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 


Lic/Insured 
Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 


419,130-1016 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 
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HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 


Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


8.0.8, PAINTING 


DOMINGUEZ 
ROOFING 


Residential 
Commerical 
New Roofing 
Re-Roofing 


FREE ESTIMATE 


415-583-0528 
Lic/Bond #844128 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 





Lic.#526818 


iN ¢ Free Estimate 
. ae hae eSenior Discount 
COMMERCIAL e RESIDENTIAL 41 0.269.0446 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 650-738-9295 
SHEET METAL WORK ‘at 
acing www.sospainting.com 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 SCWEETR 
650-589-2775 PETITE 
Call Debbie at 


650-343-6671 


HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 


415-571-9873 





INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 


** FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 








Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 
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